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AGASSIZ IN NEUFCHATEL.—HUMBOLDT AND 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


SECOND PART. 


UJARDIN was Valenciennes’ competitor for the zoo- 

logical chair inthe Academy. The scientific qualifi- 
cations of the two did not admit of comparison. Dujardin 
was a scholar of original research and clear observation ; 
he was at home in all departments of science, and a micro- 
scopist of the first order. But he was said to be a quarrel- 
some character, squabbling with almost every one. The 
friends of Valenciennes could claim nothing for him but 
that Cuvier had entrusted him with the publication of a 
great work on fishes. But he was a good fellow, who 
had never had any dispute with Dumas, though living 
in the same house with him. Moreover, he was already a 
professor in the Jardin des Plantes. Thus the Brogniartists 
supported him with all their influence. Humboldt’s name 
now began to be in the mouths of all. Valenciennes was 
daily carrying about piles of letters. In the Jardin, in the 
Sorbonne, in the College of France, in the Institute, they 
were asking no more, “ How do you do?” but “ Did you get 
a letter from Humboldt? A. de Jussieu had been in the 
habit of answering, “ Bien, et vous ?” before the question, 
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“ Comment vous portez vous 2” had even been asked. He now 
changed his course. When passing his friends he raised 
his hat: and recognized them with “ Moz aussi,” in answer 
to a presupposed remark concerning a letter from Hum- 
boldt. Of course, Humboldt himself was frequently criti- 
cized, and we confess not in a very flattering manner, 
either by friend or foe. 

“Our stock is low, I suppose,” said one of the Valen- 
ciennes men to another, in my presence. “I am sorry in- 
deed,” answered the other; “ but if the old intriguer of Ber- 
lin takes the matter into his hands, we shall carry our man 
after all.” “Do you believe so?” “Ido; he has clues and 
threads of which you cannot easily form an idea, and, in case 
of necessity, will move heaven and earth till he has suc- 
ceeded.” 

One day I remarked to Lemercier that Humboldt’s ar- 
rival, for securing Valenciennes’ election, was daily ex- 
pected ; and told him of my eagerness to make Humboldt’s 
acquaintance. “Then,” said he, “ you will make the acquaint- 
ance of the most mischievous tongue in France and 
Navarre.” “Do you lower your flag so easily, cher ami?” I 
asked, laughing. ‘“ Before him, ten times,” was Lemercier’s 
answer, while he was squinting over his eye-glasses. “He 
has studied the poison-snakes in South America, and pro- 
fited by the study. Compared with him, we both are mere 
babes, full of innccence, virtue, and—naivete !” 

Valenciennes’ stock was low, indeed. Arago stood firm. 
The Observatory and the Jardin des Plantes were in open 
war. The Sorbonne, the College of France, the Polytech- 
nic, and the School of Mines were wavering—sometimes 
inclining a little to the one side, sometimes towards the 
other. At this juncture a prospect of a peaceful settlement 
opened by a new vacancy in one of the mathematical sec- 
tions; but Arago as well as Brogniart again favored oppo- 
site candidates, and the struggle waxed so warm that in 
secret session the members all but flung their chairs at each 
other’s heads, which flinging, in the public meetings, was 
metaphorically applied to words. It was high time that 
Humboldt should come. He indeed cut loose from Berlin, 
and in January, 1845, made his appearance in Paris. Ina 
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couple of days he had spun his spider-web, and caught 
therein all academic flies. 

“What do you astronomers, mathematicians, and phy- 
sicists care,” he said to Arago’s party, “ whether one ass 
more or less will sit among the zoologists? Anyhow, you 
do not know anything about if. Will you not do me the 
personal favor (strongly emphasizing the word fersona/) to 
give your vote to Valenciennes, provided I get you the 
votes of the Brogniart men for your candidate?” Similar 
propositions he made to Brogniart and his party, and the 
consequence was the election of Valenciennes, showing 
that the old French proverb, “ Passe moi la rhubarbe, je te 
passerat le séné,” was still eminently practical. 

To see Humboldt during the campaign was out of the 
question; but immediately after the election I inquired for 
the best method of being introduced to him. My friends 
would then ask me if I was not engaged in some new inves- 
tigation, and if I had not found out something that nobody 
had yet seen. “Why?” Iasked. “ Because,” they replied, 
“in that case, you need but tell Valenciennes of it, and you 
will see Humboldt call on you to-morrow morning in per- 
son.” “Pshaw!” ‘ Most unquestionably he will come. In 
the morning, between eight and eleven, he has his garret- 
hours. Then he is creeping and crawling about in all 
corners of Paris; he climbs up to every garret in the 
Quartier Latin, where he suspects some young genius to 
roost, or some of those unfortunate scholars whom their 
own hobbies have ruined. All these he pumps completely 
dry. He knows to perfection how to utilize what he has 
pumped out in this way—sometimes in his books, but more 
frequently in his talk. He displays in the evening every 
item that he has learned in the morning.” “TI think (re- 
plied I) that you are too severe in your remarks. Hum- 
boldt will unquestionably acknowledge most scrupulously 
his sources, even of the most insignificant scrap of informa- 
tion.” “That he certainly does; he is even thankful for 
what has been communicated to him, and if any of these 
garret-scholars should engage his interest, he frequently 
supports them—if not with money, at least with his influ- 
ence. Many are thus owing him their positions.” “ Then 
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I see, indeed, nothing objectionable in all this, and I should 
most willingly make him acquainted with all my discoveries— 
if I had any toshow.” “If you cannot get at him in this 
way, then try to see him in the Café Procope, near the 
Qdeon. There he takes his lunch at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, in the left corner of the room, near the window. 
But no—that will not do. There he is always so completely 
besieged by a curious crowd that you will have no chance of 
approaching him. Why not address a letter to him? He 
will give you an interview in G. Mignet’s study in the 
Bibliotheque Richelieu. Since Mignet studies never, but 
Humboldt does very much, the former always places his 
study at Humboldt’s disposition, as long as the latter is in 
Paris. Here he has the advantage of both the library and 
the servants attached to it. But only academicians have 
access to him; all others must have special appointments.” 
“ But I have only Agassiz’s compliments, and to intrude on 
Humboldt under such a pretext during his studying hours 
would be stealing his time.” “This is all very well, but 
there is often very little of study there. The whole room is 
frequently filled with members of all five academies, and 
they do not always speak of literature and art. There is 
often a good deal of gossip on scandal going on in the Aca- 
demy. If you should interrupt such talk, you would be 
very much like the dog in the bowling-alley ; and if nobody 
is present, you would be sure to interrupt his studies. 
There is no other expedient, then, but to catch him in the 
evening in some drawing-room. Where are you intro- 
duced?” I mentioned some houses. “ Well, I shall make 
some inquiries ; but, I tell you, even in such places you will 
not be able to speak long with him.” “ Why not?’ “Be- 
cause he has notime. He is an indefatigable talker; if he 
is once at it, nobody else has a chance; but all listen most 
willingly, for he is sparkling, witty, and his delivery is 
beyond comparison.” “I believe you exaggerate a little.” 
“Not a bit. It is true he is as malicious as a monkey, and 
nobody is safe from his sarcasms; but no Frenchman has 
more esprit than he. In that they all agree; but let us see: 
are you not perhaps invited to some grand dinner-party ?” 
“ Not that I know.” “That is a pity! but hold. Does not 
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Brogniart receive Monday next?” “That is his day.” 
« Are you introduced there?” “Iam.” “ Well, then, the 
thing is done. I bet ten to one, Humboldt will dine at 
Brogniart’s Monday next with the newly-elected academi- 
cian; but you must go very early, for he does not stay long 
after dinner—half an hour at the utmost; after that he will 
leave.”” “Where does he go then?” “ O, sancta simplicitas, 
innocent plant of Helvetian growth! Do you not know, 
then, you Arab of the glazier-desert, that Humboldt every 
night makes at least five different calls, producing on each 
occasion the same stories with variations? As soon as he 
has bowed to the lady of the house, he takes his seat near 
the fire-place. A reverential silence will set in. The lady 
of the house will invariably ask: Now, your Excellency (or 
M. de Humboldt, or Dear M. de Humboldt, or Mon cher amt, 
according to the degree of her acquaintance), what news do 
you bring with you? Then he will open the flood-gates of 
his eloquence. When he has spoken half an hour he rises, 
bows, takes one member or another to the window-niche 
to whisper something into his ear, and then withdraws with 
a noiseless step. Below his carriage is waiting to convey 
him to some other place, where the same scene is repeated, 
and so forth till he returns to his lodging after midnight. 
So you see, you must go early, if you wish to find him still 
at Brogniart’s.” 

And early I did go: the ladies were scarcely installed 
in the drawing-room, with some faithful followers and a few 
early guests who had evidently come with the same expec- 
tation as myself.. I saw only a single one of my acquaint- 
ances, Babinet, the physicist, and he was sleeping in a 
corner. That was /zs specialty. When he was in the Aca- 
demy you would see him, immediately upon taking his seat, 
untie his enormous muffler (cache-nez), and then work with 
both hands his rich crop of hair till it was a complete mat- 
ting. Having performed this operation, he would lean on 
both his elbows, and take a nap, sometimes snoring loudly. 
Arago said once on the stand: “ Gentlemen, I should like 
to read this letter, unless Mr. Babinet . . .” At this mo- 
ment Babinet received from his neighbor a reminder in his 
flank that might have brought a rhinoceros to the ground. 
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He started up with the cry, “ What is the matter?” “You 
have no objection, I presume,” said Arago, smiling. “No, 
no,” replied Babinet. The whole Academy roared. 

Babinet, then, was sleeping in a corner. From one of the 
adjoining rooms, which had been closed, a low voice was 
heard, and then a general laughter. After some time the 
door opened, and a stream of naturalists and academicians 
gushed forth. They had two little, white-haired men in 
their midst—Brogniart, one of the most elegant of 
figures, ever lively like mercury ; and Humboldt, who was 
of a far more solid make, but in a stooping attitude. Before 
I had even finished bowing to all my acquaintances, Hum- 
boldt had passed to the fire-place, but not without having 
applied a familiar tap to Babinet’s shoulder. The ring 
closed immediately. Humboldt spoke; I do not remember 
what—perhaps some news of the day, or so. Meanwhile, 
the room was fast filling with visitors. I manceuvred with 
some effort towards the door. When Humboldt was done 
with his stories he made a bow, and the company imme- 
diately made way for him. I posted myself right in his 
path. “Your Excellency,” said I, “I have to bring you 
Agassiz’s compliments.” “What is your name, and where 
do you reside?” I handed him my card. “I shall be very 
happy to hear something of my friend. I will write to you. 
Au revoir.’ Thus he passed out. The room was like a 
beehive. Babinet rose: “Is he gone?” said he. “ Toujours 
le méme farceur.” 

When I came to the entrance, a servant handed me my 
card: “ You have lost it, I believe ; I found it on the floor.” 

The cable had snapped! 





THE interior of the school should represent the interior 
of a happy home. Light and a pure atmosphere should fill 
it. Things of beauty and knowledge should cover the 
walls. The pupil should listen to gentle sounds and kind 
accents. The tidy school-room should be surrounded by a 
garden full of native flowers; and a clean, roomy play- 
ground should ever be deemed essential. 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
II—MEANS OF SECURING AND MAINTAINING IT. 


N a previous article we endeavored to set forth some of 
the more prominent embarrassments or sources of diffi- 
culty to the teacher in the maintenance of order in the 
school-room. Our present object is to suggest a few reme- 
dies or methods of securing and sustaining such a degree of 
control over the pupils’ minds as shall subserve the proper 
ends of discipline without compromising either the teacher’s 
dignity or the pupils’ self-respect. 


I. First and foremost, therefore, let it be laid down asa 
rule never to be violated by the teacher in the school-room, 
that he be always self-possessed and calm, though decided 
in the exercise of discipline. Never, under any circum- 
stances, nor on any considerations, should a teacher allow 
himself to be thrown off his guard. However greatly he 
may be tried, he is not to give way to outbursts of passion- 
ate feeling. There are no exigencies—absolutely none— 
demanding it; though there are many in which the temp- 
tation is exceedingly strong. But if it be yielded to, dis- 
aster is sure to ensue, either to the teacher or to the school. 
To avoid any liability even to a momentary betrayal, or of 
the pupils’ taking the advantage here, there should never 
be loud and rapid or blustering threats. They accomplish 
nothing, except to lower the teacher in the estimation of his 
pupils; whilst he who indulges in them loses immensely 
both in authority and in self-control. 

The tap of Czesar’s finger was all that was needed to awe 
the Roman senate into silence. A word in a firm, command- 
ing, but not vociferous tone, is all that is ever required to 
bring to order the jarring elements, if any there be, in a 
properly governed school. 

A discriminating visitor needs to be in aschool but a little 
while to discover whether there exist in it, in the ordinary 
routine, good or bad management. The very tone and 
manner of the teacher’s address to the scholars tell in lan 
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guage unmistakable the degree of actual government 
existing there. 

Pupils, too, soon guage the teacher’s calibre as a discipli- 
narian. They are exceeding adepts in discerning character. 
They read a teacher through and through long before he 
himself is aware of it. They will know their man, his 
temper, spirit, ability,—in a word, his whole mental and 
moral cast ; and if they can draw him out for measurement 
in no other way, they will contrive temptations and lay 
traps purposely to try him, that they may understand with 
whom they have to deal. 

Children are children the world over, yielding implicit 
confidence only where they discover a worthiness of it ; but 
refusing trust and respect no less instinctively, where they 
discover weakness and inability in those claiming authority 
over them. Let them see the master or the parent (for the 
principle is the same both in the school and in the family,) 
governed by no law but that of passion, and exercising no 
authority save that of arbitrary and capricious will, and it 
will not be long before the children under such control will 
exhibit the same spirit, perhaps in more vexatious and glar- 
ing development, because under less mature, less evenly- 
balanced faculties. They expect their elders to know better 
how to act in emergencies than they themselves ; and when 
they see them thrown off their guard by trifling and insuff- 
cient causes, and retaining self-possession merely by fits and 
starts, they lose the confidence previously reposed. They 
can hardly help it ; nor should it be accounted strange if, in 
the exigency, they take their own course independent of 
the guiding mind in whom they sought but failed to find re- 
liability. What they want is a teacher whose powers are 
ever at full and immediate command. 

An excellent female missionary in India, being once ap- 
pealed to by a friend for the best method of governing her 
children, replied : 

“ First learn to govern yourself, and you will have no dif- 
ficulty in governing your children.” 

She spoke a truth which ought to be nailed, in letters of 
gold, not only above the mantel of every family, but above 
the black-board of every school-room. He, and he alone, 
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will be a successful disciplinarian who possesses his mind 
in perfect control; whose judgment and reason sway 
the sceptre, and not his excitable passions. And until a 
teacher has learned this first of needful lessons fitting him 
to govern successfully his school, he is not prepared to 
carry out any system, however admirably adapted to secure 
the ends of discipline. He will only thwart his own aims, 
cloud the expectations of hopeful friends, and injure his in- 
fluence, it may be permanently, both as a teacher and asa 
citizen. 

If, therefore, we were called upon to state what we con- 
ceive to be the first qualification fitting a teacher to govern 
with dignity any school, we should unhesitatingly answer, 
perfect self-command. It is a quality in an instructor which 
cannot well be overestimated. It is absolutely indispensable 
to successful discipline. As its lack is subversive of all 
order, so its possession is the surest guarantee of govern- 
mental ability and the sway of commanding influence over 
other minds, whether in or out of the school-room. 

II. There must be discrimination, no less than self-control, 
in the exercise of discipline. 

As children are commonly shrewd readers of character, 
they need, in those who would govern them, at least an 
equal shrewdness in reading, and a greater discrimination 
in dealing with character. They need, in short, those who 
can adapt as well as apply their treatment to meet the 
peculiarities of disposition and capacity discoverable in the 
diversified traits developed in their pupils. Hence it will 
never do for the teacher to lay down a rule without taking 
into view emergencies where transgression may be pardon- 
able. Moreover, it will never do to apply one set of pen- 
alties, with equal exactness and severity, invariably to 
every transgressor. As features are not made alike, so 
minds are not; and as minds vary, both in quality and con- 
trollability, somust they be met and managed with treat- 
ment varied to correspond to their differing developments. 
You never find a successful disciplinarian but you find one 
competent to read the traits of individual minds, as he reads 
and recognizes the distinctive lines and features of the coun- 
tenance. This, we are fully aware, is not always an equally 
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natural attainment to every mind. There are mental gifts 
and endowments fitting for peculiar service; and this is 
doubtless among the qualities so denominated. But it is 
nevertheless capable of extended cultivation; nay, it may 
come to be an acquirement, just as a facility in explanation, 
or in illustrating different points or branches of instruc- 
tion comes to be a part of the teacher’s qualifications for his 
highly responsible position. 

It is, however, obviously impossible to lay down rules for 
the perfect acquisition of this so indispensable requisite of 
the successful disciplinarian. It must be acquired by prac- 
tice, by experience, by close observation of mind-develop- 
ments in the school-room. Hence, other things being equal, 
the best disciplinarians are usually found among the most 
experienced in meeting and dealing with mind in the study 
and recitation rooms. But set it down, as one of the prime 
indispensables of a competent disciplinarian that he discrim- 
inates both in discerning character and in adapting his gov- 
ernmental measures to meet the peculiarities of the charac- 
ter so discerned. 


III. Respect your pupils’ sentiments and _ feelings. 
Outraged convictions are always sure, sooner or later, to 
bring with the outrage a retribution. Pupils have their 
opinions and views of what constitutes right both in the 
teacher and in themselves ; and none are so quick to resent 
a trespass upon them. Once do violence to noble feeling or 
to a sense of self-dignity in the maintenance of conscious 
right, on the part of one or all the pupils composing your 
miniature kingdom, and you have lost your crown. You 
have roused the spirit of rebellion, which, unless propi- 
tiated by timely reparation, will sweep away all authority 
and sap at once the foundations of order among the subjects 
of your rule. 

Nothing is ever lost by a teacher from honest concessions, 
where such concessions are demanded by the common sen- 
timents of the pupils. The most experienced disciplinarians 
have felt that more is often lost by teachers pertinaciously 
insisting upon their prerogative to make decisions than 
there is gained in enforcing them. Why not submit the 
adjudication at once and frankly to the school? Scholars 
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ina body rarely, if ever, when their sense of honor and jus- 
tice is honestly appealed to, dissemble, or render a verdict 
other than the very one which the teacher himself, if he had 
assumed to arbitrate the case, would have rendered; and 
what is more, when thus openly rendered, the verdict is 
counted by the pupils as their own, and they feel called upon 
by the principles of honor to see its sanction respected. One 
of the most perfectly governed schools we ever entered was 
one taught by a lady. In it there existed in miniature 
all the appurtenances of a well-regulated municipal gov- 
emment, with its bench of judges and its panel of jurors, 
its councilmen and its president, all chosen by ballot by the 
pupils themselves ; and these offices were considered a mark 
of honorable standing, and of commendable deportment, 
in those who were elected to them. The teacher, elected 
likewise by ballot, or rather by unanimous consent, was 
the presiding officer, or ultimate referee, in all cases of 
dificult or perplexing adjudication. There, too, were 
constitution and by-laws, all written out and ratified by 
wuanimous vote; and each member of the school felt re- 
sponsible for their maintenance and respect. 

That teacher had no occasion to assume the right to arbi- 
trate; it was given her freely, cheerfully. Not a scholar 
would have had it otherwise; and each felt an equal satis- 
faction in seeing the teacher in her appropriate place at the 
head of the government—its queen. There were few cases 
of discipline ; for few felt willing to encounter the known 
sentiments of the school, or to disqualify themselves to oc- 
cupy an honorable position among their compeers. 

The very pupils who, under other and less judicious 
teachers, had given the most trouble and vexation, there be- 
came the most efficient sustainers of order. And why? 
mainly, if not solely, from the respect in which they found 
the teacher holding their opinions and rights. They hada 
pride in seeing the entire system of discipline adopted in 
the school become as perfect as it could be made. Need 

gveadd that the teacher was happy in her charge? Hav- 
ing one of the weightiest of all her burdens in the school- 
tom rolled from her own to her pupils’ shoulders, and 
done by them with a cheerfulness and dignity worthy 
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unanimous vote; and each member of the school felt re- 
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would have had it otherwise ; and each felt an equal satis- 
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mainly, if not solely, from the respect in which they found 
the teacher holding their opinions and rights. They had a 
pride in seeing the entire system of discipline adopted in 
the school become as perfect as it could be made. Need 
we add that the teacher was happy in her charge? Hav- 
ing one of the weightiest of all her burdens in the school- 
room rolled from her own to her pupils’ shoulders, and 
borne by them with a cheerfulness and dignity worthy 
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the highest commendation, what else could she than feel 
a satisfaction and with it an instinctive exultation in the 
completeness of her sovereignty ? 

This case, it will be borne in mind, is not given so much 
as a model as an illustration of the advantage gained by the 
teacher’s respecting the rights and sentiments, the feelings 
and the capabilities of the pupils whom he would success- 
fully govern. 

But nearly allied to the above is another requisite, viz.: 
That the teacher’s appeals be addressed to the nobler facul- 
ties and emotions of the pupils, and not to the mere animal 
principle inthem. Let judgment, reason, conscience be the 
arbiters ; and the pupil’s sense of honor and shame, of merit 
and demerit,—in a word, of justice, in its instinctive convic- 
tions, be the umpire of correction. The mind feels degraded 
when subjected to treatment adapted only to the control of 
brutes. The slave, treated as it is his lot to be, as 
though he had no reason, no rights to claim, and none to 
exercise if he had, is treacherous to a proverb. And so 
will every school and every scholar become where brute- 
force, instead of honorable incentives, is made the standard 
of disciplinary measures. 

We have already referred to the democratic or republi- 
can element, as presenting an embarrassment in the way of 
successful discipline in our public schools; but it is so only 
to those whose ideas of government in the school-room are 
all of a monarchical and despotic stamp. To an intelligent, 
free-thinking, free-acting mind—a mind fully in sympathy 
and thoroughly conversant with the principles of a free gov- 
ernment—it is recognized at once as a most valuable auxili- 
ary to successful control over mind. We glory in the fact 
that the children of our common schools are free sons 
and daughters of free and self-governing sires; and woe 
to the unappreciative wight who aims to make his school a 
monarchy instead of a republic, who thinks to dominate 
over minds as he would over animals, who makes no dis- 
tinction between discipline and absolute domination. 

Teachers are to regard themselves as the guardians 
rather than as the usurpers of their pupils’ liberties. They 
are to remember that it is theirs not to make servants and 
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slaves, but to train minds for the duties and privileges of 
self-hood, to take their places, and that ai no very distant 
day, as free men and free women in society whose life is 
liberty and whose very soul is intelligence. To them is 
committed a trust such as monarchs never hold, to educate 
minds for intelligent co-operation in the maintenance of na- 
tional self-government, for bearing responsibility in a nation 
where the people constitute the legitimate sovereignty ; 
where mind is the basis of national strength, and its proper 
training the basis of national dignity and honor. They are, 
therefore, never to lose sight of the design and sacredness 
of their high calling. Their office is to develop within 
their pupils the sentiments of self-dignity and self-respect, 
which will fit them for the occupancy of their future spheres 
of responsibility and duty. Let then intelligence and self- 
command, discrimination and justice, equanimity and pru- 
dence,—in a word, let mind, cultivated, enlightened, liberal, 
sway the sceptre of its government, and the school-room 
will become the place not of defective but of successful 
discipline. 
OLIVER CRANE. 





SYSTEMATIC TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
Part V.—TEACHERS. 


HE science of cosmology has so wide a scope, that it is 
hard to limit the number of its professors. World- 
knowledge implies, first, knowledge of worlds in general; 
second, knowledge of our own world in particular. How 
worlds in general grew or were made; how stars group in- 
to systems ; how suns carry their planets through space; 
how our own world grew out of a burning mass into 
a crusted earth, and what sort of revolutions brought it into 
fitness for vegetable, animal and human life—s/ere is a story 
demanding almost superhuman power, knowledge, and skill, 
to conceive and to make plain to us. It would require the 
author of a “ Cosmos” to teach us how cosmical systems were 
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made, and the philosophy of the creation of stars and of 
worlds is enough to occupy that one mind. But in coming 
down from the heights of science to the common work 
of life, the subject divides itself very regularly into the 
duties of the man who studies all the stars, and the duties 
of him who only studies the conformation of our own 
particular world; and a chair of astronomy, and a chair of 
geodesy, are two divisions which the nature of the subject 
clearly dictates. 

The astronomer who studies the heavens, and the geodesist 
who studies the world in its larger relations as one of 
the planets, have both a geometry of the highest order 
to wield ; and in addition to the geometry of the heavens, 
they have the physical astronomy of the heavens, and the 
whole field of celestial mechanics or star machinery to 
master and teach. To the geographer and the geologist, 
the more limited task is assigned of studying the world 
in its divisions of earth and sea, and of bringing to light the 
hidden treasures of both. The one has to discover to us all 
lands, peoples, and countries; to show the way across all 
seas, to fathom all depths of the ocean, to predict winds, 
tides, and seasons; and that is enough for one professor. To 
another may be safely left the discovery of all the treasures 
accumulated under the earth, with infinite foresight, for the 
use of all-consuming mankind; and to show in what folds 
and layers and pits each kind of matter has been deposited 
and stored and kept ready for our use, so that we may know 
how to seek and where to find it whenever we want it, ¢at is 
quite enough for one professor of geology. 

We have, therefore, in this division a professorship of 
cosmology, a professorship of astronomy and geodesy ; and 
then we have four professorships of divisions—first, of mathe- 
matical and physical astronomy; second, of geodesy or 
mathematical and physical geography ; third, of geography 
proper, or the surface of the earth in its continents, islands, 
rivers, and seas; and fourth, the constitution of the earth 
within, as a great storehouse of classified material. We 
have thus here seven professorships with ample scope and 
work. 

The philosophy of life is a subject of still larger range. 
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The laws which determine life and the mode of 
development of living beings, and their relations to each 
other and to surrounding creation, is a subject sufficiently 
deep and large to form the duty of a single chair for the pro- 
foundest of our thinkers. The study of structure merely 
as an organization of matter for the purposes of life is a sub- 
ject so complicated, that the structure of vegetable and of ani- 
mal life each require the devotion of a separate lifetime, and 
must form the duty of a separate professor; and in like man- 
ner the forces which stir vegetable life, and the laws which 
govern its phenomena, are ample work for one or more pro- 
fessors, leaving to others as a separate division the study 
of the higher life of animals. We have thus a professor of 
the anatomy of vegetables, and another of the physiology 
of vegetable life; and we have a professor of the anatomy, 
and another of the physiology of animal life. We may, 
therefore, have in this department the following chairs :—a 
chair of biology, one of comparative anatomy, and one of 
comparative physiology; a chair of vegetable anatomy, 
another of animal anatomy, a third of vegetable physiology, 
and a fourth of animal physiology. 

We have now, therefore, in the division of the philosophy 
of matter nature, the following chairs :— 


I. In the School of Mathematics :—Seven professorships. 
II. In the School of Physics :—Seven professorships. 
III. In the School of Cosmology :—Seven professorships. 
IV. In the School of Biology :—Seven professorships. 


In the school of humanity, or the philosophy of human 
nature, there is ample scope for an equal number of profes- 
sorships; but whether the state of education and of opinion 
in England would warrant or sustain the appointment of 
so large a number of professors in philosophies so immaterial 
and unmercantile as some of these, may be a matter of seri- 
ous doubt. It is not improbable that in some of the schools 
of humanity a much smaller number would represent the im- 
portance assigned to these studies in England. The follow- 
ing serves as a suggestion of the smaller numbers by which 
this department might be initiated, leaving, it is hoped, the 
future prospect, with extending knowledge and refinement, 
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of an increased number of teachers, giving equal importance 
to education in the laws of mind and education in the laws 
of matter. 
The following may be regarded as a provisional arrange- 
ment :— 
V. In the School of Psychology :—Two professorships. 
VI. In the School of Literature and Art :—Seven professorships. 


VII. In the School of History :—Two professorships. 
VIII. In the School of Politics :—Two professorships. 


Thus, in the whole university we should have forty-one 
philosophical and scientific professorships provisionally, and 
ultimately fifty-six. 


SPECIAL TECHNICAL PROFESSORSHIPS. 


r 


It is an axiom of education that knowledge or science is 
the first condition of power in art; but it 1s equally axio- 
matic that skill to apply that art will not come of itself, and 
requires a course of initiation—which course of initiation is 
called technical education. How much of this technical 
education shall be given in the workshop, and how much in 
the school, will always be a matter for serious judgment, and 
will depend on the nature of each subject, and the circum- 
stances and capacities of each pupil. But it will still remain 
unquestionable that one part of the initiation of a man into 
the duties of his life will be better performed in the school, 
and another in the workshop, or actual business of life. 

In addition, therefore, to these professorships of the 
science necessary to deal with the material world, there 
must be professorships of the best ways of dealing with 
matter, under the particular conditions of the destiny in life 
of each pupil; and it becomes a question for serious consid- 
eration, what are the professorships of application, or purely 
technical chairs, which shall be provided in our university. 
Looking at this subject @ friori merely, one might solve the 
question by saying that to every professorship there might 
be attached a subdivision of application, to be taught either 
by the same professor who teaches the theory, or by a col- 
league appointed for the purpose. Such an arrangement 
would be inadequate, for this reason: that the number and 
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importance of the applications of a subject to the business 
of life vary extremely, so that some of these professors 
would be overwhelmed while others were idle. 

The number and nature of special technical chairs must, 
however, be carefully studied, both in relation to the profes- 
sions of the students, and to the methods in which the non- 
technical professors conduct their teaching. In our techni- 
cal university, the whole of the teaching of the pure science 
will naturally be conducted with a technical aim, and to that 
extent, therefore, all the chairs will be technical chairs; but 
supplementary to these, and having as their aim—not the 
principles of knowledge, but the practical methods of appli- 
cation, will be what I call strictly professional chairs. 


I. The School of Mechanics :—Five professorships. 
II, The School of Civil Construction :—Seven professorships. 
III. The School of Naval Architecture :—Five professorships. 
IV. The School of Mines :—Five professorships. 
V. The School of Commerce :—Five professorships. 
VI. The School of Agriculture :—Five professorships. 
VII. The School of Astronomy, Navigation, and Surveying :—Five 
professorships. 
VIII. The School of Literature and Languages :—Five (?) professor- 
ships. 
IX. The School of Fine Arts :—Five professorships. 
X. The School of Political Economy :—Five (?) professorships. 
XI. The School of Metaphysics and Ethics :—Five (?) professor- 
ships. 
XII. The School of Pedagogy :—Three professorships. 


In regard to Nos. VIII., X., and XL., it is to be remarked 
that these professorships might possibly be all identified with 
corresponding professorships of pure philosophy or science 

a point which would be determined mainly by personal 
qualification in the professor, and by practical convenience 
in the courses. There remain, however, of purely technical 
professorships, forty-five ; so that, in all, our university will 
require a teaching staff of one hundred and one professors. 





THE thing that is valuable in education is effort; and it is 
an advantage which science possesses that the interest boys 
take in it induces them to make efforts in its study. 
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REMARKS ON “ ETYMOLOGICAL REVERIES.”* 


S reveries in general are very pleasant, so especially 

are etymological reveries. They have somewhat of 
the poetical, fanciful. It could be said that one difference 
between ancient and modern times consists in the way ety- 
mology is treated. Etymological researches of modern 
times are of a scientific character; but the etymologies of 
the ancients, for instance those given by Plato in his Cratylus, 
might well be called etymological reveries. But there is one 
department where even now-a-days etymological reveries 
must be allowed, namely, in the department of roots. The 
roots of words, like those of trees, are hidden; there is a 
mystery around them; it requires a poetical mind to dis- 
cover the main threads of their wonderful web of ideas and 
thoughts. Language itself indulges in a kind of reverie in 
the way it causes to come forth from one root so many 
trees and flowers, twigs, buds, and leaves. In so far the 
“ Reveries” in the October number of the MONTHLY are as 
interesting as they are suggestive. Permit me to make 
a few remarks with regard to some of the most striking of 
them. 

The author of the article shows the great part which the 
letter N has—with or without a vowel after it—in the forms 
of negation. To this I would add the Hebrew word zo in 
the sense of, to say No, to hinder, to bring to nought ; in refer- 
ence to which Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 859) points out the 
Semitic negative particles /a2, ma, na, an, from which are to 
be derived the Arabic ah, naha, naha and other words, signi- 
fying to hinder, to forbid, to abstain, etc. Again, the Hebrew 
nooa, he says, has the same meaning as the Latin xzwere, 
renuere, Viz.: to refuse something by shaking the head, and 





* Our readers will be pleased to learn that the author of “ Reveries,” and other contributions to 
this Magazine, Dr. F. L. O. Roehrig, now of Cornell University, has lately received from the Sultan 
of Turkey, through the Turkish Minister at Washington, the honorable title, “‘Chevalier of the 
Imperial. Order of the Medjidyé.”” Dr. Roehrig was for several years connected with the Prussian 
Legation at Constantinople, where his study of the Turkish language resulted in the overthrow of the 
then current theory of the grammar of that tongue, and the establishment of the true theory. The 
title Prof. Roehrig now enjoys is doubtless an official recognition of the honor he has long. enjoyed 


among scholars for this service to science.—The present article, received some months since, has 
been unavoidably delayed.—Epiror. 
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could be considered as the primary root to those significa- 
tions; in the same way he shows the negative power of the 
syllables xe, na, an in Sanscrit, in the Persian and other 
Indo-German languages. 

It seems that those ideas are intimately connected with 
another circumstance, not less mysterious, and not less uni- 
versal—the gesticulation which certainly had some part in 
the origin of speech. But still one may easily be led in- 
to delusions. Nodding the head seems to us the natural 
sign of affirmation, and shaking the head is the correspond- 
ing sign of negation, as if tosay: We won’t hear anything 
of that, or as if to indicate our intention to shake it off. 
Nevertheless, the Turks have exactly the opposite signs of 
negation and affirmation. And so we find an opposite mean- 
ing in words belonging to the same family. While for 
instance the Hebrew £x is a negative particle, the Syriac 
£n (written with the same letters) means Yes; as for 
instance in the Syriac version of Matth. v., 37. And while 
the English Vay is negative, the Greek vaz is affirmative, 
especially so in modern Greek, where it stands for Yes. 

As everything is, so to speak, afhrmed by its mere exist- 
ence, so in a general way the affirmative particles are of a 
weaker character than the negative particles. The words 
implying negation are more energetic and more expressive ; 
the words for affirmation are generally expressions of agree- 
ment. The Hebrew has no word to express our “ Yes;” it 
repeats the word of the question. “ Art thou my son, Esau?” 
“Lam” (it). “Do you know Laban?” “Weknow.” From 
the verb xaama—belonging both to the Hebrew and Arabic 
in the sense of “to be pleasant, agreeable”—comes the 
Arabic zaam,“ Well!” In the vulgar Arabic, xaam signifies 
not only “Yes,” but answers also to the French “ Plait-il ?” 
In both cases the sense of agreeing, pleasing, is the underly- 
ing one. And so comes the Italian si from Sic (so be it); 
from Latin hoc (sit scil.) comes the old French oc, in the 
so-called Langue d’oc, while the form o@/ (hoc tllud sit) was 
afterwards changed into oui. The particles of affirmation 
have always a more general sense than those of negation, 
and are consequently less powerful. 

The author of the article in question finds the negation 
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again in xox, in the Semitic /az/, /ai/a, and in the Hebrew 
laat, lot (to hide, to cover), The later words recall to mind 
lateo, KavSavo (élaSov) etc.; and so is xox probably con- 
nected with vv&, the Sancrit zakta and many other words 
It could nevertheless be that the negation is the radical 
sense of all those words. We find besides in Hebrew, 
Arabic and Aramaic the verb /aah, denoting weakness, 
laziness, weariness, etc., which could be brought ‘back 
to the same primary notion. And so the Semitic words for 
night (Hebrew and Arabic J/ai/, Syriac “ljo, Aethiopic 
lelithe) might have the negative particle /a as prefix. But, 
not to speak of the different etymologies given by other high 
authorities, there is one objection to be made. -In the Indo- 
German languages it is very common to put the negative 
particle (a and az in Sanscrit, a in Greek, etc.), as a prefix 
to a word, in order to change its meaning to the oppo- 
site, or negative one. This occurs even in words of a posi- 
tive or affirmative sense; Z7ue and ¢ruth are expressed in 
Greek by “not concealing” (a@AnSe:a); healthy is expressed 
in Sanscrit by “not sick” (azamdja), etc. But in the Semitic 
languages this kind of compound words occur only in a few 
exceptional cases. The Semitic languages have no such 
words as unkind, unclean, unjust, etc. They have, to de- 
note that, words especially framed. Besides, the @ priva- 
tive, the prefixes uz, zm, etc., are generally used in regard 
to abstract ideas. Such striking notions as dark, night, etc., 
are expressed by special words. -A shadow, for instance, 
is certainly a negation; it, nevertheless, makes the impres- 
sion upon us as being a reality, and is therefore, in most 
languages, expressed by a special word. 

The resemblance between ight and the German xzichi 
and nacht, spoken of in the same article, is very striking. 
But zzcht is not an original word; zzch¢ is (the same as the 
English naught) a contracted form of the Gothic xzvazhts, the 
old high German z:w7ht, in the same sense as the English xo 
whit, the French xe point, the Italian ne punto (ne punctum qui- 
dem) ne mica (not a bit). Even the Latin zoz is the contrac- 
tion of the formerly used noenum (7. c. ne unum), noenu, which 
occurs several times in Lucretius, who, also, uses sometimes 
ne hilum instead of nihil (iii. 200 ; iv, 710; iii. 828 ed. Bernays). 
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Also, the mentioned resemblance between French zuzit 
(from zuire) and nuit (night) seems to be the natural conse- 
quence of the formation of those words. The Latin xoccre 
has gradually been changed into French zuirc, the same as 
conducere into condutre, lucere into luire. From nox, or rather 
noct (the use of the oblique case could also be observed in 
the Italian xotte, pace, duce, legge, all of which are derived 
from the oblique case) comes the French zuit, (old muict), in 
the same way as cuzt comes from coctum or coct, conduit from 
conductum. The resemblance between uit the noun and nuit 
the verb is a mere coincidence as that between the pronoun 
fut (from t/ujus according to Fr. Diez), and the verb /wit 
(/uire), or that between puis (Spanish pues, Portug. foz) from 
post, and puits, from puteus. 

Again, the mentioned coincidence between north and left 
hand, south and right hand, etc., is very striking, the more 
so, as those denominations seem to be common to so many 
nations. The same as the province Yemen has its name 
from its being at the right hand or south (the Arabian 
Geographers take it in the sense of happy, others derive the 
name “ Arabia felix” from the city of Aden, which would 
answer to the Hebrew den, happiness), so the province 
Dekkan, in East India, has its name from Sanscrit dakshina 
(whence @e&10's, dexter) which signifies both right and south. 
Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 72), Rosenmiiller (Bibl. Alter- 
thumskunde I., p. 161), and others show that in the Hebrew, 
the Arabian, the Sanscrit, the Irish and the Mongolian, the 
East is considered as the part before, the west as behind, and 
that consequently the south is at the right hand. S. C. 
Malan says that the same denominations exist in Mandchu 
and in Coptic.' J. Grimm in his “ Geschichte der Deutschen 
Sprache” has devoted a whole chapter (chap. 40) to the 
various denominations of right hand and left hand: the lat- 
ter is called by the Esthonians karra, karri, i. e., the bad, the 
wrong hand; the right is called the good hand; and so like- 
wise by the Finnish, the Laponians and many others. The 
same subject is treated in an Italian periodical (Ascolt, Stud7 
Orientali, 1855). 





1 “ A vindication of the authorized version of the English Bible,” by the Rev. S. C. Malan, p. 8. 
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With regard to the foregoing I have treated the same 
subject at length in the Zettschrift der deutschen morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft (1867). There I proposed another view, 
viz., that originally there were only two regions distin- 
guished. South and east together were called the front 
part, the part before, also the right side, or the bright side ; 
in opposition, north and west together were called the part 
behind, or the left part; south as well as east being consid- 
ered as the part in front: Kadim in Hebrew (from kedem, 
before) would signify not only east, but also the south, the 
same as Zophon (from a root which signifies to hide) would 
denote north and west (hence perhaps the Greek Zoos, xs0s 
2ogov). What induced me to that hypothesis is the fact, 
that the Arabic sabul signifies east wind, while szb/ah 
denotes the south both from a root, with the signification 
“before, in front”; that Homer distinguishes only two sides, 
one of which is called the bright, also the right side, while 
the other is called the dark, or the left, or the part behind ; 
that in the Hieroglyphics east and right are expressed by 
the same sign, as also west and left side; that the Chinese 
call the south the part before, the north the part behind, 
and many other instances showing the same tendency. Going 
out from the same idea, I tried to explain why the Greeks 
considered the left side as of evil omen (whence Latin 
sinister signifies both left and inauspicious), while the Romans 
considered it as of good omen, the south being the front 
part of the Augurs, the east the left. As we express mourn- 
ing by the black color, while light color and the many- 
colored flowers are the emblems of joy, so in most lan- 
guages there is connected with the notion of dark the 
idea of something disagreeable ; everything agreeable is 
brought in connection with light and bright, and even 
right. And so again I tried to show how the Semitic 
Famin, right, south, and happy (whence the name of Ben- 
jamin) is connected with the word Aman (whence Amen), 
to be true, firm; so that the denomination of the right 
hand is the same as we say in German “die rechte 
Hand,” the right hand in English—that is to say the true 
hand, ¢#e hand, as in a similar way in Greek the left 
hand is also called “the other hand” (7 érésa@ ;) that the right 
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side is at the same time the bright and the front side; that 
in the same way that Homer calls death darkness (ox0r0s), 
so with the west is associated the idea of death, with the 
east the idea of life; that again life, light, happiness, wisdom, 
righteousness, glory, etc., are considered as in intimate 
connection with each other, and that the various words 
expressing those qualities often sprung forth from one and 
the same radical word as the primitive idea. 
M. GRUNBAUM. 


A CASE FOR CONSIDERATION. 


HE thoroughness of teachers now-a-days is not less as- 
tonishing to a veteran of the old school,—which I may 
fairly call myself, having taught our district school for three 
winters, some forty years ago, and a good teacher I was 
counted too, if I do say it,—the thoroughness of teachers 
now-a-days, I repeat, is not less astonishing than the quantity 
and variety of the instruction they give, and the splendid 
books and things they have to help them in their work. If 
you could only have seen the school I had to teach, and the 
children’s books, and the benches and everything,—though 
you couldn’t have found in those days a better school 
or school-house the county through,—if you could have 
seen them, 1 opine that you would not be so free in finding 
fault with what teachers have to do with now. 

I didn’t set out, however, to make any comparison of those 
old times with the present, though I have half a mind to 
do it sometime, but rather to ask your opinion of a special 
case which seems to me to be somewhat extraordinary. The 
occasion is a series of questions on chemistry lately pro- 
pounded to and answered by a grand-daughter of mine, at 
an examination of her class in the High School. The class 
have just finished chemistry, having studied it some twelve 
or fourteen weeks. The thorough mastery of this abstruse 
science in so brief a period by a mere girl,—or “ young lady” 
as I should say after the modern fashion,—fairly fills me with 
astonishment ; and yet she assures me that only about 
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one-fifth of her school time was devoted to the science. 
Perhaps I over estimate the work she has done, and take an 
unwarrantable pride in telling of her success; nevertheless, 
and in spite of her repudiation of my commendations, I am 
not at all inclined to believe her accomplishment to be 
“nothing extra,” as she, with Young American sang froid, is 
pleased to call it. Is it possible that the girl, and her school, 
and the teacher who has taught them, are no better than the 
average? Iam no chemist myself, and so may not be com- 
petent to judge in the matter, yet I cannot by any means 
believe, and I may add, the girl’s mother (she was a good 
scholar too, in her day, though of course she never studied 
chemistry), the girl’s mother is as little inclined to believe it 
ordinary work. Will not you, or some of your contributors, 
decide the matter for us? 

Here are the questions, together with the answers given 
by my grand-daughter in writing. I have compared the 
answers with the words of the book, and assure you that 
they are correct 7 every instance. If you do not cal] that 
extra good reciting, I should like to know what you do call 


it. I have marked the pages of the book so that you can 
verify the answers for yourselves. 


G. R. ANDPERE. 


(NoTE—We print below the paper (a transcript evidently ; we should 
have been better pleased had we received the original) which so delights 
and astonishes our venerable friend, fully sympathizing with him in the 
latter emotion at least. Considering the amount and kind of informa- 
tion the paper exhibits, as the result of three months’ study of che- 
mistry, or even as a measure of that result, it is to be hoped that 
the case as narrated is of an “ ordinary’ one.—EDITOR.] 


Examination Paper of Miss A. —— Girls’ High School. 
Class B. Chemistry. 


Q. What is chemical affinity ? 

A. Chemical affinity is that force that causes the elements 
of matter to unite and form new compounds. (9). 

Q. What is the real test of an acid? 

A. It unites with bases to form salts. (13). 

Q. What is a base? 

A. A base is a substance that unites with an acid to form 
asalt. (14), 
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QO. What is a salt? 

A. A salt is a ternary compound formed by the union of 
an acid and a base. (14). 

QO. What is an alkali ? 

A. An alkali is a base that has a soapy taste and feel. It 
turns the zum of its termination to a. (14). 

Q. What is the character of O? 

A. It is destructive in all its effects. It is all around us, 
and, like a lurking lion, constantly on the watch for a chance 
to spring upon and devour something. (22). 

Q. How does O act when an animal dies ? 

A. The instant his victim expires, and sometimes a little 
sooner, he is so anxious to commence, he begins to remove 
that which will soon be an offence to all sensitive nostrils. (22). 

Q. Give an instance of the ferocity of O. 

A. The blacksmith draws a red-hot iron from his forge. 
The O seizes the opportunity while the metal is glowing 
and bites off great scales of the black oxyd of iron that fly 
in every direction. (23). 

Q. What does blood contain ? 

A. Blood is full of little iron disks, or gas-bags. (24). 

QO. How does O behave in blood ? 

A. Here the O revels in high life. It sweeps tingling 
through every artery and vain, distends each capilary tube, 
sends the quick flush to the cheek, snatches up its portion of 
the food that comes out of the stomach, gnaws away 
at the nerves and tissues, eats out every worn-out muscle 
and all waste matter, until at last it comes back through the 
veins, thick with the products of its toil—the cinders of the 
fire within us. (24). 

O. What chemical action goes on in the human body ? 

A. The body is a stove in which fuel is burned, and the 
chemical action is precisely like that in any other stove. (25). 

QO. How does O produce motion ? 

A. The action of O in the movement of muscles is very 
singular. In order tomovea limb, the muscle must contract. 
So the O unites with part of the muscle, destroys its 
structure, and so shortensit. (25). 

QO. How is the truth of this established ? 

A. The truth of this is shown very clearly when we 
remember that as soon as we begin to perform any unusual 
exercise, we commence breathing more rapidly,—showing 
that we need more O to unite with the muscles to perform 
their work. (25). 

QO. How often do we experience a change of heart ? 

A. As the heart works day and night it burns out in about 
amonth. So we have a literal “new heart” every thirty 
days? (26), 
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Q. What can you say of the conduct of nitrogen? 

A. Nitrogen may be induced to join its fortune with 
iodine, but so gingerly, that if we even tread heavily in the 
room where it is kept, it will leave its partner in high 
dudgeon, and bound off into the air with a tremendous 
explosion. (32). 

Q. What is it to “set the North river on fire” ? 

A. To “set the North river on fire” is only a poetical 
exaggeration. (48). 

Q. Mention a marvellous effect of water. 

A. A few ounces of water causes the physical difference 
between the round, rosy face of sixteen, and the wrinkled, 
withered features of three score and.ten. (48). 

Q. What is the law of physics? 

A. “Cold contracts” is the law of physics. (52). 

Q. What is the general condition of water? 

A. Water is full of contradictory terms. (52). 

Q. What makes a good pavement? 

A. H is the lightest of substances, and O is an invisible 
gas, yet they unite and forma solid which makes a pavement 
as hard and unyielding as granite. (52). 

Q. Mention an important fact in connection with H. 

A. H burns readily and explodes most fearfully. (53). 

Q. What is the supposed origin of diamonds ? 

A. Diamonds are supposed to be of vegetable origin, and 
to have ended, at some past time, as gum does now 
from cherry trees, and then slowly crystalized into octa- 
hedrons and other forms. (55). 

Q. What can you say of the appetite of C? 

A. At a high temperature the appetite of C for O is 
insatiable. 

Q. What is the composition of air? 

A. The “air we breathe” consists of N, O, CO,, and 
watery vapor. The first composes 4, the second {, the third 
toss, and the last a variable proportion. (82). 

Q. What may be said of the valor of chloride of lime? 

A. A handful of chloride of lime, thrown under the floor, 
will vanquish even a dead mouse, or any other odoriferous 
domestic animal, living or dead. 

Q. What is the cause of phosphorescence ? 

A. Phosphorescence is generally attributed to the gradual 
oxydation of the phosphorus secreted by the animal or 
plant. (103). ‘ 

2. What are the principal varieties of Fe ? 

. Cast Fe, wrought or malleable Fe, steel and galvanized 
Fe. (129-30). 
Q. What deception is practiced by cutlers? : 
A. Cheap knives made of cast iron are often heated with 
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charcoal a little time, so that the outside only becomes 
steelified as it were. (130). 

QO. How is gold found in nature ? 

A. It occurs sometimes in cubes, in masses called nuggets, 
and is always native. (145). 

Q. What can you say of the friendliness of S? 

A. The perspiration from our bodies contains more or less 
S, and this, as it passes through our pockets, fraternizes with 
any silver we may chance to have there. (149). 

Q. How is gun-cotton prepared ? 

A. Gun-cotton is prepared by dipping celular tissue 
in strong NO,. (162). 

Q. What can you say of the fecundity of vinegar 
“mother ?” 

A. It acts as a ferment and frequently generates a nation 
of infusoria—vineyar eels. (177). 

Q. What effect has vinegar on young ladies ? 

A. In the case of young ladies who use it (as well as slate 
encils) to relieve corpulency, it produces delicacy and 
nally consumption. (178). 

OQ. What does lock-jaw infallibly prove ? 

A. This symptom infallibly proves to the physician that 

death has been caused by strychnine. (200). 

Q. Describe the process of putrefaction? 

A. The P, and S present in flesh especially, taking up the 
H in hot haste, and flying off as sulphuretted hydrogen and 
phosphuretted hydrogen, salute our olfactories with their 
well known odors. (211). 

Q. What are the chemical characteristics of the hog? 

A. The hog is a filthy animal, a gross feeder, and subject 
to so many cutaneous diseases, that he will even stop eating 
for the luxury of being scratched. (220). 

Q. Describe bismuth. 

A. Bismuth is a reddish-white metal. It is known chiefly 
as an oxyd, in which form it is much prized as a cosmetic by 
those whose fading charms necessitate the use of pearl 
powder. (248). 

. What caution is necessary in the use of pearl powder? 

A. This should not be ‘ntheh ed in by ladies intending to 
visit chemical laboratories, or lectures, as a few bubbles of 
H S escaping into the air will change the snow-white com- 
plexion into a most suggestive black. (248). 


{[NoTE.—We are compelled to omit the remainder of the paper, our 
limits forbidding further indulgence. Enough has been given, however, 
to show how successfully our worthy contributor’s grand-daughter 
has been chemically “steelified as it were” by her brief exposure. 
EDITOR.] 




















































































































204 “ And” at the beginning of a Sentence. 


“AND” AT THE BEGINNING OF A SENTENCE. 


HE argument by which Mr. Barrett attempts, in the 
April number of the MONTHLY, to show that it is 
“improper, inconsistent, and contradictory to commence 
a sentence after a period with the conjunction and,” may 
be specious; but, 

1. If it proves anything, it proves too much. It proves 
not merely that ad should never be used to begin a 
sentence immediately after a period, but that no conjunction 
should ever be so used, not even but, or nor, or either, or yet, 
or therefore. And yet Mr. B. himself begins the fourth para- 
graph of his article with a “ conjunction.” 

2. The argument is sophistical. Speaking of the period, 
he says it “indicates a completion,”—* a full stop.” Loosely 
speaking, the pause at a period may be called a “full stop,” 
as it indicates a verbal completion of a sentence. But it is 
very far from always indicating a full stop in the sense.! 
This, oftentimes, is reached only with the end of the 
discourse. If, therefore, there is not a “full” stop in the 
sense, we see not why sentences may not sometimes 
be coupled by azd, even though the former of them be 
closed with a period. 

3. It is opposed to the practice of scholarly writers. 
Steele frequently begins a sentence after a period with and :— 
“And, though it may be said that this is awful, yet,” etc. 
(Spectator, No. 360). Addison does the same :—“ Avd, to the 
end that this college of statesmen may be thoroughly 
practised in the political style, they are to make use of it,” 


. etc. (Do. No. 305). Junius does it:—“ And now, Sir William, 


I shall take my leave of you forever.” (Letter VII). Macaulay 
does it :—“ We have of late observed with great pleasure 
some symptoms which lead us to hope that respectable 
literary men of all parties are beginning to be impatient of 
this insufferable nuisance. And we purpose to do what in us 





} A good illustration of this may be seen at the close of the 4th chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
Compare the first clause of the first verse of Chapter V. with the last verse of Chapter IV. How 


closely connected the thought! And yet the two verses are separated, not improperly by a 
period. 
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lies for the abating of it.” As Mr. B. himself admits, our best 
scholars and most elegant writers “frequently” begin a 
sentence with avd. And why not if the sense justifies it? 

4. Mr. B.’s reasoning displays an ignorance of one of the 
most simple and obvious principles of grammar and punctu- 
ation. For, as Lindley Murray says, “as there are many 
conjunctions and connective phrases appropriated to the 
coupling of sentences, that are never employed in joining 
the members of a sentence; so there are several conjunctions 
appropriated to the latter use, which are never employed in 
the former ; and some that are equally adapted to both those 
purposes: as, again, further, besides, etc., of the first kind; 
than, lest, unless, that, so that, etc., of the second; and dut, and, 
for, therefore, etc., of the last.” 

That the conjunction and is often improperly used, not 
only at the commencement of sentences but elsewhere, we 
admit. But the idea that asentence should zever begin with 
itis absurd. It would be quite as sensible and worthy of 
consideration to insist that a sentence should never begin 
with du¢ or nor. 

S. W. W. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EW YORK.—Altogether the most commendable re- 

port from our State Department of Education, that 
we have ever received, is that of Mr. Weaver, for the current 
year. It reviews the condition and working of our school 
system—its merits, defects, and needs—in a style at once 
calm, dignified, and critical, as befits so important a docu- 
ment. The absence of educational common-place and cant 
is especially noticeable, the Superintendent’s practical and 
business-like views being presented with a straightforward- 
ness and candor too rarely exhibited in School Reports. 
The review of the deplora‘le condition of the district 
libraries, the judicious criticism of the system of school 
supervision, and the discussion of proposed changes in the 
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organization of the school system, should be attentively 
read by every parent in the State, as well as by teachers 
and school officers. The statistics reported are full, and to 
the point; and show that the improvement made in the 
schools in 1868, the first year of departure from rate-bills, 
was not only sustained, but surpassed in 1869. For exam- 
ple, while the school population reported shows a slight 
decline for the year, the increase in the aggregate number 
of days’ attendance at school was equivalent to nearly four 
million days. The State is divided into 11,784 school dis- 
tricts, containing 11,703 school-houses, classified, according 
to the materials of which they are constructed, as follows: 
Log, 151; frame, 9,894; brick, 1,140; stone, 518. The sum 
spent for school-houses, outhouses, sites, fences, furniture, 
and repairs during the year was $2,455,453. The reported 
value of all the school-houses and sites was $16,459,485. 
The average value of school-houses and sites is, in the 
cities, $29,400; in the rural districts, $678. The average 
value of school-houses in the rural districts is nearly fifty- 
seven per cent. greater than it was three years ago. This 
rapid increase in the value of the school properties the 
Superintendent considers as evidence of the fact, that the 
people appreciate the importance of comfortable and com- 
modious school-houses; and that, encouraged by a State 
system which promises stability, and which affords each 
year increased facilities for the acquirement of useful in- 
struction, they are willing to tax themselves largely to assist 
in carrying out the plan. The whole number of children 
between the ages of five and twenty-one, as reported, was 
1,463,299, a falling off of 630 from the number reported for 
1868. Of these children, 607,583 were reported from the 
cities, and 855,716 from the rural districts. The aggregate 
attendance upon the common schools during the year was 
998,664, the average daily attendance being 468,421. The 
increase in the average daily attendance was 22,553. Since 
1867, when the schools were made entirely free, the increase 
in average daily attendance has been nearly 50,000, notwith- 
standing the school terms have been lengthened two weeks. 
The average length of terms the past year was, in cities 42 
weeks 2 days; in rural districts 32 weeks and 4 days. The 
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average for the State was 35 weeks and 1 day. Besides the 
children instructed in the common schools, there were in 
the private schools 125,931; in academies, 30,131; in col- 
leges, 2,499; in normal schools, 3,541—making the aggregate 
school-going population of the State, 1,160,766. The whole 
number of teachers employed in the common schools was 
28,310—males, 6,230; females, 28,310. The amount ex- 
pended for teachers’ wages was, in the cities $2,790,069 ; 
in rural districts, $3,302,111—total $6,092,180; increase, 
$494,673. The average salary for each teacher was, in the 
cities, $642 87; in the rural districts, $257 86. The average 
for the State was $355 02. The entire amount expended 
during the year for the support of public education, not in- 
cluding appropriations in aid of orphan asylums and other 
charitable institutions, was $10,107,289 35. 


ONTARIO.—The report of the Chief Superintendent 
of Education for the year 1868, though tardily published, 
is an interesting and instructive document, especially in 
that it shows the working of a school system resembling, 
yet in many respects widely different from, our own. In 
obedience to an old statute, the returns of school popula- 
tion include only those between five and sixteen years of 
age, though the school law confers the right of attending 
the public schools upon all residents between five and 
twenty-one. The population of Ontario is not far from 
1,500,000, allowing for a reasonable increase since the census 
of 1861. The school population (5 to 16), as reported for 1868, 
was 464,315. Of this number 397,792 were enrolled in the 
public schools. The pupils of other ages swelled the total 
attendance to 419,899,—boys, 221,807; girls, 198,092. The 
average attendance was only 169,978. The increase in the 
number enrolled was 18,256, and in average attendance 
6,004. The average time of keeping the schools open (in- 
cluding one month of legal vacation and holidays) was 
over eleven months—from two to three times the average 
term in the United States. The number of educational in- 
stitutions of every kind reported was’4,882; increase, 27. 
These institutions were classed as follows : Common schools, 
4,318 ; county grammar schools, 1o1 ; R. C. separate schools, 
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162; normal and model schools, 3; academies and private 
schools, 282; colleges, 16. The whole number of pupils and 
students attending these schools was 434,933; increase, 
18,121. The number of institutions not classed as common 
or grammar schools shows a decrease of 30, with a decrease 
of 88 in the number in attendance. Whether this results 
from an actual falling off, or from a failure to report, there 
is no means of determining. The number of children re- 
ported as not attending school was 37,052—an ominous and 
humiliating item, in the opinion of the Superintendent. If 
none of the absentees were ever at school for any profitable 
period, or were likely never to become school-goers, the item 
might well be called ominous. To our mind, however, 
it is less humiliating than the fact that the average attend- 
ance at the public schools is but little over two-fifths of the 
enrolment. The number of teachers employed in the com- 
mon schools was 4,996—males, 2,777; females, 2,219. The 
number of male teachers shows a decrease of 72; the num- 
ber of female teachers an increase of 178. The Superin- 
tendent justly complains of the inadequate remuneration 
of teachers. The highest salary paid to a male teacher in 
a county was $635, the lowest $100; the highest in a city 
$1,300, the lowest $250; the highest in a town $1,000, the 
lowest $260; the highest in a village $600, the lowest $300. 
The average salary of male teachers in counties was $260, 
of female teachers $188; in cities, of male teachers $600, 
of female teachers $228; in towns, of male teachers $477, 
of female teachers $224; in villages, of male teachers $418, 
of female teachers $193. As a rule, the teachers in Cana- 
dian schools do not “engage in other employments during 
the years of their teaching.” This being the case, it is a 
mystery how some of them live. The number of schools 
supported entirely by rate on property, and free to all resi- 
dents between five and twenty-one years of age, was 3,986, 
an increase of 48. The number partly supported by a rate- 
bill was 494, a decrease of 90. A general wish has been ex- 
pressed that all the schools be made free by law. The 
whole number of school-houses reported was 4,502, increase 
55; of these, 733 are brick, increase 54; 433 stone, increase 
52; 1,785 frame, no increase; 1,528 log, decrease 53; not re- 
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ported 23. The whole number of school-houses built during 
the year was 171, increase 31. Of the new houses, 50 were 
brick, 26 stone, 65 frame, 30 log-houses. The public schools 
of Ontario are non-denominational, though, by special act, 
separate schools for Roman Catholics have been established 
where desired by the people, and aided by the Government ; 
the apportionment being made according to the average 
attendance as compared with that of the public schools in 
the same municipalities. The Council of Public Instruction 
provides religious facilities, even forms of prayer, and makes 
recommendations on the subject; but does not assume the 
authority of enforcing compliance with such provisions or 
recommendations. No child can be compelled to be pre- 
sent at any religious instruction, reading, or exercise against 
the wish of his parents or guardians expressed in writing. 
About three-fourths of the schools are daily opened and 
closed with prayer. The religious persuasions represented 
by the teachers were chiefly as follows: Church of England, 
$11 teachers, increase 16; Church of Rome 563, increase 
11; Presbyterian 1564, increase 22; Methodist 1,506, in- 
crease 91; Baptist 271, increase 5; the other denominations 
were represented by small and decreasing numbers. Of the 
563 Roman Catholic teachers, 327 taught in the public com- 
mon schools; and the rest, 236, in the separate schools. 
Less than one-third of the children of Roman Catholic 
parents attended the separate schools. The most striking 
peculiarity of the Canadian system is the control assumed 
by the Council of Education in making and supplying the 
books and apparatus used in the schools. By this plan they 
claim to secure: First, uniformity of text-books; secondly, 
due remuneration of authors; thirdly, accuracy and uni- 
formity in the printing of the books used, a proper standard 
of excellence in their paper and binding, at the same 
time preventing monopoly, and encouraging competitive 
skill and enterprise in their publication. The plan of the 
manufacturing and distributing branch of the Department 
is thus explained: “The maps, globes, and various articles 
of school apparatus sent out by the Department, apportion- 
ing one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum or sums are 
provided from local sources, are nearly all manufactured in 
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Canada, and are better executed, and at lower prices, than 
imported articles of the same kind. The globes and maps 
manufactured (even in the material) in Canada, contain the 
latest discoveries of voyagers and travelers, and are exe- 
cuted in the best manner, as are tellurians, mechanical 
powers, numeral frames, geometrical forms, etc. All this 
has been done by employing competitive private skill and 
enterprise. The Department has furnished the manufac- 
turers with the copies and models, purchasing certain quan- 
tities of the articles when manufactured, at stipulated prices, 
then permitting and encouraging them to manufacture and 
dispose of these articles themselves to any private parties 
desiring them, as the Department supplies them only to 
municipal and school authorities. In this way new domes- 
tic manufactures are introduced, and mechanical and artisti- 
cal skill and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids 
to school and domestic instruction, heretofore unknown 
amongst us, or only attainable in particular cases with difh- 
culty, and at great expense, are now easily and cheaply 
accessible to private families, as well as to municipal and 
school authorities all over the country. It is also worthy 
of remark, that this important branch of the Educational 
Department is self-supporting. All the expenses of it are 
reckoned in the cost of the articles and books procured, so 
that it does not cost either the public revenue or school- 
fund a penny beyond what is apportioned to the Municipali- 
ties and School Sections providing a like sum or sums for 
the purchase of books, maps, globes, and various articles 
of school apparatus. I know of no other instance, in either 
the United States or in Europe, of a branch of a Public 
Department of this kind, conferring so great a benefit upon 
the public, and without adding to public expense.” 

The whole amount provided for common school purposes 
for 1868 was $1,789,332, of which the legislative appro- 
priation amounted only to $171,987, the sum of $1,617,345 
being provided by local effort. The total expenditure for 
common school purposes was $1,588,434; increase, $115,246. 
This sum was distributed as follows: For salaries of 
teachers $1,146,543, increase $53,027; for maps, globes, ap- 
paratus, prize books, and libraries $31,159, decrease $196; 
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tor sites and building of school-houses $54,610, increase 
$3,975; for school-books, stationery, fuel, etc., $169,813, in- 
crease $118,997. 


WEST VIRGINIA.—Capt. Zeigler, General Superin- 
tendent of Free Schools for this State, died of consumption, 
Feb. 17th ult. President A. D. Williams, of West Virginia 
College, has been appointed to fill the vacancy by the Gov 
ernor, and has entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
the office. Prof. Williams was at one time City Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Lawrence, Mass. The Capital of the 
State was removed from Wheeling to Charleston, Kanawha 
Co., on the first of February, and accordingly the State 
Superintendent’s office is now at the latter place. The 
school system in this State meets with many embarrass- 
ments, but is gradually working its way into popular favor. 
A new Normal School was established at West Liberty, near 
Wheeling, by the recent Legislature. 


ST. LOUIS.—With a population of about 250,000, St. 
Louis had last year 76,443 children and youth between 5 and 
21 years of age, 50,200 of whom were between six and six- 
teen. For these the City provided forty school-houses, con- 
taining fifty-one schools, giving employment to 390 teachers, 
as follows: 1 normal school, 6 teachers; 1 high school, 1o 
teachers ; 32 district schools, 317 teachers ; 5 colored schools, 
11 teachers; 12 evening schools, 46 teachers. The average 
number of teachers employed in the day-schools was 344— 
males, 29; females, 315. The total number of pupils en- 
rolled was 23,714, less than half the population between six 
and sixteen years of age. This attendance was distributed 
as follows: normal schools, 130; high schools, 375; district 
schools, 19,764; colored schools, 917; evening schools, 
2,528. There were 200 days of school, and 527 pupils 
attended the full time; 6,814 were absent from one to 
twenty days; 2,997 were absent from twenty to forty 
days. The pupils that were not.once absent during their 
enrolment numbered 1,145, while 11,995 were not once 
tardy. The cases of tardiness were a little more than one 
for each pupil enrolled. The table giving the percentage of 
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the number enrolled in attendance for periods varying by 
twenty days, shows that 2 per cent. attended the full time; 
32 per cent. from 180 to 200 days; 14 per cent. from 160 to 
180 days; 9 per cent. from 140 to 160 days; the remainder 
were about equally distributed through the remaining six 
periods of twenty days each. The average age of the 
pupils was ten years. The table exhibiting a comparison of 
numbers enrolled at different ages for the past decade shows 
a considerable increase in the number of pupils over ten 
years old. This the Superintendent, Mr. Harris, notices 
with pleasure, though he is constrained to remark as a great 
evil the continued premature withdrawal from school of a 
large proportion of the pupils. In his opinion, and we coin- 
cide with it, one year’s additional tuition at the age of thir- 
teen (the age at which pupils drop off from school most 
rapidly) is worth more than two years before the age of ten. 
Mr. Harris’s remarks concerning the loss to the community 
in this cutting short the number of men of directive power 
are worthy of the widest circulation. So too are his re- 
marks in regard to the necessity of the separation of reli- 
gious instruction from the public school course. In regard 
to. primary instruction, Mr. Harris stands up sturdily for 
books. If we are to be beset with poor teachers, he says, 
the text-book renders the damage more endurable, while 
with good teachers, the text-book is the means of the highest 
development of independent activity inthe pupil—provided, 
we would add, that the text-book is not, as is too seldom the 
case, the work of an unendurably “poor teacher.” As a 
counterblast to the sometimes increasing popular cry 
against text-books, Mr. Harris’s defense of them, and the 
system which makes them the chief reliance, is worth re- 
peating. He says: “ The course of study in our schools is 
made out briefly on this plan: Starting with the national 
idea of self-government and independence for each indivi- 
dual, it aims to give each pupil, as soon as possible, the 
means of acquiring information by himself; he is to be 
self-educated, if at all. Hence, from the very beginning, 
the child is given a text-book, and is expected to master it. 
First, he learns his primer and speller; then, as he learns to 
read, the primary arithmetic and geography are placed in 
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his hand, and he is expected to gain his knowledge by 
study. What he learns by his own effort makes him strong 
and independent; what is poured into him is not of much 
account. Where no text-books are used, the teacher has to 
give the details as well as to point out the general relations, 
and the pupil’s memory is too much strained by his effort to 
retain what he hears only once or twice; for it is much 
easier for the memory to retain that upon which it may 
dwell as long as it likes, reading over and over again the 
printed page. Thus it happens that the very system which 
is claimed by its advocates to rely on the thinking power 
rather than the memory is the one that taxes the memory 
most from the outset. The teacher who does not use a text- 
book must take more time on the details, since the pupil is 
to get them all from him. The teacher who uses a text- 
book has far more time to discuss the general relations of 
the subject, for he can rely on the pupil’s having mastered 
at least the details by himself from the book. Accordingly 
our system of instruction rests on the idea that ‘ Not what 
the teacher does for the pupil directly, but what he gets the 
pupil to do for himself, is of value.’ The printed page is 
the mighty Aladdin’s lamp, which gives to the meanest 
citizen the power to lay a spell on time and space. It is 
the book alone that is reliable for exhaustive information. 
The oral instruction alone of Germany does not make her 
scholars, although it is carried on from the nursery talk of 
the Kindergarten up to the lectures of the University. It 
is that never-tiring German diligence which devours books 
by the whole alcove at a single meal; it is this that makes 
German books such magic treasures; and it is this alone 
that will make America a land of scholars. A dim recogni- 
tion of this has all along existed among our educational 
men ; but it is after all our political instinct that has saved us. 
Not to pour in preconceived theories and fill up the mind 
of the pupil with ready made doctrines, but rather the train- 
ing of the pupil in the method of mastering printed books, 
is our aim from the first day of schooling to the last. This 
shuts a door to the arbitrariness of teachers most effec- 
tually, and makes it nearly innocuous. Every step toward 
the ability to master the printed book is a step toward free- 
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dom from, and independence of, living teachers. Thus our 
education is a giving of the conventionalities of a perpetual 
self-education. The mere oral instruction is at best like the 
fitting out an emigrant train with an immense supply of 
sawn lumber, and a store of grain or flour to last for years ; 
while text-book education is like the loading such a train 
with saw mills, and steam engines, and grist mills, and seed 
planters, and reapers, with a view to make lumber from the 
forests in the distant home as it shall be needed, and to 
gather harvests there by the aid of the tools transported 
thither.” 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BEFORE bringing out the eleventh edition of his French 
Grammar,' Mr. Magill submitted it to the critical examina- 
tion of MW. Bescherelle ainé, author of the “ Dictionaire Na- 
tionale,” and incorporated into the body of the work such 
changes and corrections as were suggested by him. There 
has also been added to this edition a supplement containing 
a treatise or punctuation; the inflections of negative, in- 
terrogative, and negative-interrogative forms of verbs, 
passive and reflective verbs, and neuter verbs con- 
jugated with the auxiliary ¢fre; also, an alphabetical list of 
verbs whose tenses are formed irregularly or are defective 
with the inflection of the irregular tenses. The author has 
further introduced at the close of the English exercise some 
eighty pages of exercises in French, from Part I. of his 
“Introductory French Reader.”* The “Reader” con 
tains a graduated series of exercises adapted to the different 
parts of speech and to syntax; familiar conversations; a 
selection of pieces from the best French writers ; explanatory 
notes; observations on pronunciation; and, finally, a brief 
French-English Dictionary, giving the pronunciation of the 
words and their etymology. As a sequel to the latter 





1 A FrencH GramMMAR. By Edwd. H. Magill. Eleventh Edition. 12mo., pp. 443. Boston and 
Chicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 
2 An InTROpUCTORY French Reaper. The same. Sixth Edition. 12mo., pp. 451. 
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volume, Mr. Magill has prepared a volume of selections in 
prose and poetry,’ to be used as an advanced Reader. The 
selections are intended to represent the principal French 
writers from the time of Louis XIV. to the present day. 
The arrangement is chronological, and each section is intro- 
duced by a brief biographical notice of the author from 
whom the selections are taken: seventy-eight authors are 
thus represented by one or more characteristic extracts. 


Mr. LAWRENCE'S “ Model Speaker ”* comprises as full and 
choice a collection of short poems and prose pieces suitable 
for elocutionary practice and public reading as we have 
ever seen. A large portion of the book is made up of 
selections that have not heretofore found their way ints 
such collections. The book is an excellent one for ad- 
vanced reading classes, as well as for students of elocution. 
Great care has evidently been taken by the author to give 
correct versions of the pieces selected, yet an occasional 
slip of the type has occurred, as when The Little Fair Soul 
(p. 319) says: 

“ Kind saint, put by your palm and scroll, 
And come unto (ua#do) the door for me!” 

The mechanical execution of the book is admirable—a 
characteristic, indeed, of all the books issued by this 
firm. 


ANOTHER popular Elocutionist has published a collection 
of favorite pieces of prose and poetry for “ School, Parlor, 
and Lyceum Readings,”* namely, Mrs. Randall, of the 
Oswego Normal School. Though less comprehensive than 
the collection noticed above, this contains very many fresh 
selections of a light and entertaining character. The read- 
ings are introduced by a brief treatise on the art of elocu- 
tion, the most valuable portions of which are sections seven 
and eight,—methods for self-culture and methods for teach- 
ing reading. The table of exercises for developing and 








' Frencu Prosk AND Porstry. By Edward H. Magill, A.M. Boston and Chicago: Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co. 

2 Tue Mover Spsaxer. By Philip Lawrence. Philadelphia: Eldridge & Brother. 
cloth, pp. 395, $1 50. 

3 Reapinc AND Etocution. Theoretical and practical. By Anna T. Randall. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 12mo., cloth, pp. 430, $1 50. 
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improving the voice should be in the hands of every 
student of the art of reading, and the order of exercises in 
conducting primary classes, in the practice of every teacher 
of the art. 


HAVING made one reasonably successful text-book, Mr. 
Hanson must needs comply with the request of several dis- 
tinguished teachers, as all authors do, and prepare another ' 
to go with it, with a promise of more to follow. The new 
book is “Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War,” 
following the text of George Long. With the notes, which 
occupy about a hundred and twenty-five pages, are parallel 
references to the Grammars of Harkness, Bullions and Mor- 
ris, Andrews and Stoddard, and Allen. The vocabulary 
covers one hundred and fifty-two pages. The book, a large 
12mo., is clearly printed on fine white paper, and substan- 
tially bound. 


MEssrs. CHAS. SCRIBNER & Co. have just completed 
their library Edition of Froude’s masterly “History of 
England.”* The closing volumes, XI. and XII. of the 
whole work, and V. and VI. of the portion devoted to the 
reign of Elizabeth, cover a period of great events, and fully 
sustain the high rank which the previous volumes have won 
for the author. The edition is well printed on heavy toned 
paper. 


THE latest volume of The Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders, “The Sun,”* is one of the most instructive of the 
series. It will be read with pleasure and profit, not only by 
beginners in astronomical science, but by those who, though 
generally acquainted with the subject, have not kept them- 
selves read up, so to speak, on the theories and discoveries 
of modern observers. The series should be in every school 
library. 





1 Cau Jum Casarts ComMentarit DE Betto GALtico, with notes, etc. By J. H. Hanson, 
A.M. Boston: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. $2. 


2 History oF ENGLAnp, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By 
James Anthony Froude, M.A. Vols. XI. and XII. (pp. 702 and 658), crown 8vo., cloth $3. 


3 THe Sun. By Amédée Gullemin. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 





